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PROCEEDINGS 



OF THE 



MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 



NOVEMBER MEETING, 1887, 

nPHE Society held its meeting in the Dowse Library, on 
■*- Thursday, the 10th instant, at three o'clock, the Presi- 
dent, Dr. George E. Ellis, being in the chair. 

The Recording Secretary read his report of the previous 
meeting. 

The Librarian submitted a list of the additions by gift to 
the Library daring the past month. 

Mr. Solomon Lincoln, of Boston, was elected a Resident 
Member of the Society ; and Mr. William C. Rives, of Virginia, 
was chosen a Corresponding Member. 

Professor Goodwin laid before the Society a copy of part 
of the diary of Josiah Cotton, of Plymouth, grandson of the 
first John Cotton of Boston, and son of the second John Cot- 
ton, who was minister of Plymouth from 1667 to 1698. The 
whole manuscript, containing 444 pages by Josiah Cotton, 
with some later additions, is now the property of Thomas Sad- 
ler Cotton, of Chelsea, a descendant of Josiah Cotton. The 
copy here exhibited contains (in 132 pages) 156 pages of the 
original. The manuscript contains accounts of the relatives 
of the writer, with many letters from his father and mother, 
and a minute narrative of his own life, including a too brief 
mention of his life as an undergraduate at Harvard College 
from 1694 to 1698, when he took his Bachelor's degree. A 
hope was expressed that the whole manuscript might at some 
time be copied and published by the Society. 
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Mr. Edward J. Lowell read the following communication, 

describing the adventures of a Hessian recruit : — 

Johann Gottfried Seume, the writer of the following letter, 
is known in Germany as a poet and man of letters. He 
was born in 1763 and died in 1810. While a theological 
student in Leipzig, he conceived religious doubts, in conse- 
quence of which he ran away from the University and started 
for Paris. He was taken on the road by the Hessian recruit- 
ing-officers. The following letter is translated from J. W. 
von Archenholtz's " Neue Litteratur und Volker Kunde," a 
periodical of which Seume speaks in the latter part of his life 
as even then '* nearly forgotten." The letter is published in 
the number for October, 1789, in the second volume for that 
year, page 362. 

Seume left a fragment of an autobiography, in which the 
events narrated in this letter are told again in a more finished 
literary style. The autobiography was probably written many 
years after the voyage to America, and is easily accessible. 
The letter was written at the time, and is much more difficult 
to come at. It has therefore been chosen for translation. 

Halifax, 1782. 

Deakest Friend, — Stay at home, and do not wander farther than to 
the shores of the Saale and the Elbe. It is far more comfortable to turn 
over the pages of a book of other people's adventures, sitting behind the 
stove in your dressing-gown and nightcap, than to go through the small- 
est part of them in person. I cannot make out to this day what evil 
spirit got into my skull and drove me away from Leipzig. I know well 
that I was a fool ; and yet I find it very hard to acknowledge or even 
to regret my folly. But I am punished ; I am in a fine scrape ; and 
Heaven knows through what metamorphoses I must yet pass, only to 
break my neck at last, or to come back home a beggar. 

As my comrade K. sings ; who has done as foolish things as your 
old bosom-friend. 

To the army I give the best years of my life 

And come home old and gray at the end of my strife. 

My rector, that old prophet of evil, told me that with my stupid, 
stubborn, obstinate head, I should never go far in the world. Although 
literally speaking he was mistaken, I feel only too well that his real 
opinion may have been a tolerably true one. But no matter, brother. 
I shall manaoje to travel through this short life somehow; and whether 
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I go by postchaise or in a wheelbarrow does not make any very great 
difference after all ; so long as nobody can call me a rascal. 

Would you like a short account of my crusade ? You shall have it ; 
but you must forgive me if you find everything in it mishmash ; for you 
well know that I am not methodical, and so am not skilful at observing 
trifles accurately and in their order. 

A few days after I had run away (from Leipzig) as I was on my 
journey to France, the Hessians thought fit to bag me as a stranger, 
according to their custom, while I was innocently crossing a strip of 
their territory by the Frankfort road. 

It was useless to protest, and I had to take my arrest patiently, and 
to loaf along in their company to Ziegenhain ; a God-forsaken place 
where there must surely in old times have been an open passage to the 
Styx ; for the whole atmosphere is still so pestilential, and the water has 
such a flavor of Avernus, that a nasty kind of scurvy, or putridity, or 
itch, or whatever you may call it, was the lot of almost the whole trans- 
port and proved only more mild than the Jewish leprosy, in as much as 
it finally healed when we got back to God's better world again. 

You know that I was always a fellow who dared to leap the ditches, 
and who had no especial tenderness for his span of life. Our detach- 
ment was about 1,500 strong ; and among its members a plot was 
hatched in which about 100 took part; because nobody was pleased, 
without his own consent, to go fight with the poor devils of Americans, 
toward whom we all felt very kindly, and wished them all possible good 
fortune. 

They wanted to include me in the enterprise, and as I was rather 
cross at being incarcerated, I was not disinclined to play one of the first 
parts at the helm, had not a comrade of mine, an old fox of a Prussian 
deserter from the artillery, an experienced soul in such matters, warned 
me and held me back. I therefore gave up going to the meetings, did 
not join the council of war, absolutely refused to touch a pen, and so 
escaped the annoyance of being hanged with the others. For although 
a man may be persuaded that he is an honorable fellow ; and, being no 
rascal, can sail off into the other world with a good conscience, yet this 
kind of aerial navigation is by no means either the most agreeable or 
the most respectable. 

The plan fell through. The ringleaders and heads of the conspiracy 
were seized, for they could not possibly shut up the whole crowd, and 
the court with exemplary precision apportioned the punishment of 
the horrible criminals, grading it from the gallows down, by regular 
steps, to the great mercy of running the gantlet two days, twelve times 
a day, and being sent to K.^ in irons. How glad I was that the cataract 
did not carry me along with it ; although the poor devils travelled as 

1 Kassel. 
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honorably in the cart, as we to America. It would be impossible, with- 
out sending you a voluminous packet, to tell you all the little occurrences 
of our march ; to picture to you how we were watched, how hardly we 
were treated, and what tragi-comic things happened every day. Faucit»^ 
the book-keeper, received us near Bremerlehe in a green meadow, looked 
over every file with the eagle eye of an intelligent merchant, and had 
the goods packed. Faucit is a queer fellow, and I much enjoyed seeing 
the compendium of the art of persuasion who has been everywhere so 
much talked about, and is still. I am not a good portrait painter, and 
especially cannot go into details ; otherwise I would describe more par- 
ticularly this and that figure that you are acquainted with through 
rumor and the newspapers; moreover to undertake such a task one 
must be quite neutral, and free from gall, which may not be the case 
with me just now. 

Our voyage was like other voyages ; we sailed round the Orkneys, 
for fear the French might catch us, if we should venture down into the 
Ocean through the Channel ; and we were driven so far north, that we 
suffered from cold near the middle of summer, so that our teeth chat- 
tered. We often had storms, and one of them was very dangerous, as 
they afterwards acknowledged. The top hamper of the mainmast, with 
two yards, was carried away, sundry sails and ropes were torn ; so that 
the ship in the heavy weather looked like Rome when taken by the 
Gauls. But I did not lose heart, and looked stoically on while the cap- 
tain yelled from the quarter deck, and the British tritons could be heard 
crying " God damn " and " give here the bottle." Meanwhile there were 
funny scenes where in spite of the greatest spleen and the deepest misery 
you could hardly help laughing. Grossman speaks in his " Six Dishes " -^ 
of the refuse of Europe, and he may not be far wrong on the whole. 
There were extraordinary caricatures both of mind and body from all 
parts of Europe in our expedition ; and the different employments of the 
different men, imprisoned in so small a space, made sometimes, in stormy 
weather, the most striking contrasts imaginable. Here, some were sing- 
ing: "Now all the woods are resting;" there, another set were drinking 
the last of their rum. On this side, an adventurer, with the solemnity 
of a Bonze, was telling a story out of the Arabian Nights ; on that a 
Berlin matron of Pfuhl in Schmolken was saying her evening prayer.^ 
Here some were standing full of fear and anxiety for the future ; there 
others were quarelling about their narrow berth, and lay pickled together 
like Swedish herrings between knapsacks and mattresses. In that 

1 Colonel William Faucitt, the British commissary for ohtaining troops in 
Germany. 

2 Grossman^s comedy, " Nicht mehr als sechs Schiisseln." 

3 I do not understand this pious matron, and suspect the whole phrase of being 
slang. — E. J. L. 
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corner, a file leader gave the signal to his five bedfellows to turn over 
all at once ; and in this two or three black hussars were cursing in good 
Polish, because the captain had forbidden tobacco-smoking between 

decks. " ! there they are nailing up the coffin ! " cried a 

Bavarian, as the gangway was covered over with tarpaulin, and the 
waves fell on it with a hollow sound. 

I have still a most lively picture in my mind of the fear which 
overcame us near one of the Orkneys, when the wind changed quickly 
and struck the sails so that we could not come about as soon as was 
needful. The ship was thrown on her side with a shock and water 
began to come in at the portholes. Our terror was all the stronger 
and more unexpected, because there was no particularly violent storm 
at the time. I, who had charge of a mess, was just then carving the 
beef, and could hardly fling everything into a knapsack quick enough to 
hurry on deck. Here all the sailors began to shout, and all who were 
not sailors, much louder. An old clothes man from Dusseldor^ who 
has since become a driver in our artillery, with the anguish of death in 
his face, clung to the side with his right arm, stretched his left toward 
the island two miles off, and cried out : " Jesus, Mary and Joseph, only 
bring me to land this time, and you shall have everything, everything ! *' 
All was confusion, wailing and despair, and I did not feel a bit well 
myself in my left side under my regulation shirt, until the captain let 
loose half a dozen ropes with his own hand, the sails came round, and 
the ship recovered her balance. 

Our food was miserable enough, and most unpleasant to a German 
stomach. Pease and pork, and pork and pease were our constant diet ; 
but the pork was spoiled, and the pease about as old as I am. Some- 
times we had oatmeal with olive oil, and pudding, but not like the Lord 
Mayor's. Water and flour were its principal ingredients, and yet it was 
our best dish ; and a pool in a marsh would have been nectar beside 
our water, which we received in such small measure, that a man would 
often drink up the whole day's allowance in half an hour, and then 
have to go thirsty as Tantalus, with the horrible salted food and salt- 
petre atmosphere. Soft and intemperate people fell off like flies in this 
way, and died. I kept strong and upright ; and you must acknowledge 
that my way of life, which seemed to you wrong and Spartan, was in 
fact temperate and orderly and perhaps better and more sensible as to 
diet, than a dozen doctors could have prescribed to me. We stuffed our 
dead into a sack with pieces of coal and gave them over to the fishes ; 
but our captain probably thought this style of burial too expensive, so 
the dead had a twelve pound cannon ball tied to each leg, and thus took 
their journey into the deep often with no more on than a shirt. Such a 
mixture of wickedness and misery as we had here, have I never seen 
elsewhere ; and it would take days to describe to you everything which 
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I had here to see. But it was not always so. There were noble 
souls ; often a great heart under a coat where you would have sought 
but an ordinary one ; as you often find a common soul, or one less 
than common, under a garment which promised something better. 
I have here made the acquaintance of characters of both extremes ; and 
their outward circumstances were as striking as their inward differ- 
ences. Here lay together in one berth, a nobleman of Brunswick, a 
postilion of Gotha, a Hessian lieutenant, and a bailiff of Meinungen ; 
there a monk of Wurzburg, a French adjutant, a student from Jena, 
a game-keeper from Halberstadt, and a Viennese merchant; all in 
the past, that is, for now every one was professor designatus of the 
Hessian musket. A curious contrast ; and if I should tell you the sto- 
ries of several of them, which I had opportunity to learn, they would 
appear to you now comic, and now tragic. Especially the bailiff* from 
Meinungen was my very good friend. He was a zealous follower of 
Jacob Bohm, whose Theosophy he brought to me, and recommended it 
highly, if I wished to acquire enlightenment of faith, and light in my 
soul. But I was so blind, unteachable, and bad for a proselyte, that I 
preferred to read an elegy out of an old volume of Ovid ; on which ac- 
count he called me his worldling, but ever remained my constant, true 
and fatherly friend. I should go too far were I to describe to you the 
character and adventures of this man so far as I know them. 

At last, after knocking about for 17 weeks, we arrived at Hallifax, 
as wretchedly as ^neas in Lybia ; only the deer did not run into our 
hands, as they did into his, and no hospitable Dido took pains to make 
us forget the dangers and fatigues we had endured. We rather came 
out of the frying-pan into the fire. To exchange the ship for the camp, 
was to us green heroes, who had hardly seen a tent-peg, still less knew 
how to handle one, a heavier labour than that of Hercules in cleaning 
out the stable. Imagine a cohort of such mixed material as we were, 
hardly one in ten of whom had ever carried a musket or pitched a tent, 
kept hitherto far removed from anything like a weapon, and now sud- 
denly obliged to go into camp with discipline and order, such as mili- 
tary service demand ; and that in a place where the Englishmen and 
Germans who came before us had naturally taken the best places ; in 
a place that looked as much like Arabia Petrea as our old Tertius 
looked like a pedant ; having to get tent poles and tent pegs out of the 
woods when not one of us knew what they looked like. That would 
make a ^wq picture of Trojans ! The company-lanes of tents were 
dotted about on sundry rocky hill-sides, like Hebrew points, so that it 
would have taken the greatest of mathematicians to find a straight line 
ten ells long in the whole corps. On the very first night came a hurri- 
cane of a thunderstorm and made frightful havoc of the new dwellers 
among the rocks. My tent happened to be standing in a kind of little 
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defile, through which the whole supply of rain-water rushed down, and 
amiably ran over our beds. One tent-peg after another gave way, 
and we prudently quarrelled about who should step out into the storm, 
and drive them in again. Every one of us was afraid to turn over and 
give his other side a complete bath, until at last a gust from the North 
carried away the whole tent, and roughly left us together, crawling sub 
dio squalido. Now quicker work was needed, and everybody lent a 
hand to patch up the torn pavilion as well as might be until morning. 
And when daylight came, St. George ! what did our caravan look like ! 
Hardly ten tents uninjured in the whole camp, and the storm had car- 
ried some off into the woods. It suddenly became cold enough to turn 
you numb. The weather took no account of our confusion. There 
was no need of driving men to work ; whoever did not wish to shiver 
with cold and damp turned to, to put the broken pieces together 
again. 

We now began to drill. They had so advantageous an opinion of 
my personality as to entrust me with the high office of sergeant. You 
should have seen me when I had to teach others, how civilly I stood 
there, a young, beardless instructor in war, knowing nothing myself ; 
and how most of our new officers understood even less than we and the 
recruits. A little impudence, and the ignorance of the others helped 
me out of the scrape. I was clever enough to get as my bedfellow an 
old gray, bearded Prussian who had been in Stechau's grenadiers ; who 
taught me so much in secret that at least I did not have to be ashamed 
when I was saluted as ^' Herr Sergeant;" and now the Colonel of the 
corps believes that I am a man who devote myself to the service, show 
" application " as his military expression has it, and whom he can 
recommend to the regiment which I shall join for promotion. We 
shall see ! 

So here we live a life that a galley slave would not envy, and I will 
await with resignation and patience what Parliament may hereafter do 
with us. In general I am of opinion that things can hardly go worse 
than they have gone hitherto ; and then I have stoicism enough not 
to let the farce trouble me. How does it look here ? The world is 
indeed made of boards hammered together ; for in the whole town 
there is not a house with any more stone about it than a bit of a chim- 
ney; except one, a prison, which is therefore called "the Stone House." 
This town, which thirty years ago was composed of a few fishing huts, 
is now the capital of the province ; if indeed it be not the capital of the 
British Provinces ; which it has a fair show of being. 

If men could turn rocks and stones into fruitful ground, this town, 
from its advantageous situation, would be one of the most fortunate in 
the world. The various islands at the entrance of the bay protect the 
ships in the harbour against all storms ; and wharves could easily be 
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built to which the largest vessels could easily approach at all times, 
without beiug lightened or waiting for the flood tide. The *' King's 
Dock Yard " for the repair of ships of war, is a large and handsomely 
built work, in which, as the safest and strongest place, French prison- 
ers are now confined. The many well planned fortifications make it 
very difficult to approach the place, in spite of the absence of ramparts 
and walls ; but it is not likely to occur to anybody to come here with a 
hostile purpose, for indeed I do not know what they would get by it. 
Fort Hall, the Grand Battery, and George's Island in the middle of the 
entrance are considerable works ; the first to guard the approach from 
the laud ; and the two last, armed with very large cannon, mostly 48- 
pounders, in the best position to cover the harbour ; without counting 
the numerous little redoubts toward the sea and the land. The town 
lies on the slope of the hill, and from far out at sea has a good appear- 
ance, which however disappears as soon as you enter it. For you find 
that most of the houses are very bad, none of them more than one story 
high, and mostly only one room on the ground floor. The streets are 
badly paved, and often, especially in the dark, enough to break your 
neck. The fortifications and blockhouses, the magazines, officers* quar- 
ters and barracks do most for the appearance of the town. There is 
only one English and one German church, and a Catholic chapel. The 
town may have about 6,000 inhabitants. It is indeed wonderful that a 
young colony has been able to grow so much in some thirty years, in a 
place which nature has treated so niggardly, and which has nothing to 
attract settlers but a position convenient for navigation. All around are 
unconquerable rocks, and a wilderness which extends to the northward 
and southward for more than forty miles. The original inhabitants of 
the country have retired into these miserable regions, for the English 
have thought right to take away from them the best places for fishing 
and hunting, and to appropriate these to their own use. The Indians, 
full of just indignation, set fire to the woods all about, a proceeding 
they often resort to against strangers, and which nearly cost the young 
colony dear. The colonists had to fly in haste and take refuge on the 
other side of the bay, where they long remained, before they could again 
take possession of the place where the town now stands. You can still 
see the dreadful marks of this fire for many miles around, and even now 
it is the most frightful and desolate sight that I have ever seen in my 
life. Picture to yourself rock piled on rock, with the largest trunks of 
trees wonderfully pushing out among them, venerable with age, old as 
the Flood, and never yet measured off to the property of a forest; 
these trunks, already sinking under the weight of years, and thrown 
one over another by the flames ; the rocky ground blackened by the fire 
and covered with ashes ; and a little grass pushing out hardly once in 
twenty steps. Here and there a few oaks still stand erect, — which 
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defied the fire until a rainy night put out the spreading flame ; — sad 
pictures of destruction. The boughs are burnt and fallen ; the trunks, 
blackened and without bark, rise mournfully over what was once a 
forest. Such scenes last for miles, broken here and there by a small 
lake, into whose waters the trees have fallen, showing still deeper the 
waste and terror of the whole. Few people concern themselves with 
cultivating the land, probably frightened o£E by the difficulty of forcing 
anything from the unyielding soil. Almost all are engaged in trade, or 
in the occupations connected with it ; so that it is cheaper to burn coal 
from England, than wood, with which, nevertheless, the whole neigh- 
bourhood, so to speak, is enclosed. 

You will be curious, too, to hear something of the natives of the 
country. As they have had to yield to force, they have retired deep 
into the woods, and seldom come to the coast to fish in the neighbour- 
hood of the town, but carry on their occupations where they are not 
interfered with by Europeans. They probably belong to the family of 
the Mohawks, are very well made, strong and rather tall ; for I have 
not yet seen any as short as myself ; and yet I am no dwarf, for the 
Hessians have forced me under arms, and I am not the shortest of 
them. Most of them are about ^ve feet seven inches, Prussian 
measure,^ and not many are taller or shorter. As they do not now dis- 
trust the Europeans so much, and come to them with entire confidence 
to sell their fish and game ; and as the English government does not 
allow one of them to be injured, they show that they, like most sav- 
ages, ar^ a good, kindly and open-hearted sort of people. Their physi- 
ognomy, it is true, is not very attractive at the first glance, but their 
honourable, companionable character shows itself in the first half 
hour's intercourse. Then they are so frank, so obliging and so press- 
ing, without being importunate, that it is impossible to refuse them your 
pity and your friendship. 

Not that some of them are not sometimes guilty of little excesses, 
especially in drink ; for this is at all times the favourite fault of the 
uncivilized, as it is theirs ; but you can notice that generally a certain 
goodness of heart and hospitality go with this, as shown both by ancient 
and modern history. When, therefore, a little party of Indians have 
sold the product of their fishing and hunting here in town, for a very 
small price, and have got about a Spanish dollar, their first great busi- 
ness is to enquire carefully after rum, which is their nectar ; and when 
this has heated their heads a little, they begin to start all sorts of 
comical tricks ; like Neapolitan noblemen they want to hold Conver- 
sazioni with the Europeans ; they try all sorts of methods of making 
their meaning clear, and begin to dance right merrily from annoyance 

1 The Prussian foot is equal to 31.385 centimetres ; therefore a man 5 feet 
7 inches tall by Prussian measure would be 5 feet 9 inches, English. 

2 
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when people cannot understand them. The music for their ball is 
very simple ; for some of them take the first stone that comes to hand, 
beat time with it, and hum a song of whose text and melody you 
cannot get the least idea, and thereupon the half-drunken fellows dance 
and amuse themselves greatly. They often bring their women and 
children into town ; and then when any of their festivities and their 
drunkenness made them forget that they were not in their tribes among 
their own countrymen, they often allowed themselves a sort of inter- 
course in public together, which among civilized European nations is 
enjoyed alone and in private, and which indeed was considered by the 
respectable Englishwomen somewhat too free and Indian. But since 
the Governor has had some of them arrested, shut up and punished, 
and had the indecorum of such gallantries explained to them, they are 
beginning even in their pleasures to behave in an orderly and inoffen- 
sive manner. 

Each of their little republics has usually its chief and its great men, 
who are punctually obeyed. A journeyman clothmaker from Berlin 
has occupied for eighteen years the position of such a petty Majesty 
not far from here, is entirely naturalized among them, and is said to be 
greatly respected by the other tribes. 

When such a diminutive prince comes to town, he is distinguished 
from the others principally by a hat with a kind of feather, and a 
sabre. The clothing of the savages generally consists of a piece of 
cloth, which they know how to cut, to dispose and to sew in such a 
manner that it covers the whole body, arms and all. They make their 
shoes out of a single piece of deerskin, without soles, only sewed to- 
gether over the foot and behind the heel, so that each one is his own 
tailor, shoemaker and haberdasher, and finishes his whole 5uit in a few 
hours, not cutting a Parisian figure, but falling little behind the honour- 
able Polack's who adorn the Bruhl at Leipzig in fair time. 

The boats of birch bark, however, are a wonder, built with so much 
symmetry that the greatest ship builder might be challenged to make 
one like them. The bark, peeled from the largest trees, is very neatly 
sewn together ; the seams are thickly smeared with pitch, and the sides 
lined with fine, thin strips of the same wood, and a few narrow cross 
pieces introduced to sit on and at the same time to give strength. 
The little craft is so well proportioned that nothing prettier can 
be seen. And these canoes are so light, that a single man takes one 
of them, which holds 4 to 6 persons, on his shoulders, and carry it 
where he pleases. But a skill peculiar to themselves is needed to use 
such a canoe ; for I have seen English sailors from a ship of war who 
got permission from the owners to amuse themselves with one of these 
little boats ; but hardly had they rowed a hundred paces into the sea, 
when they capsized, and the Neptunes lay in their element, to the great 
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amusement of the Indians, and were not able to struggle into the canoe 
again, but had to swim ashore. 

Now that we again enjoy a shadow of freedom, I especially amuse 
myself by hunting with my comrades, and on our little expeditions we 
often fall in with the honest savages, who always show us as much 
politeness as we could expect of them. Their huts are half above and 
half under ground, very warm, and, for a son of nature, comfortable 
enough. There the families live together in full confidence ; eat, 
work and sleep in one room. Their beds are rushes, moss and often 
woollen blankets, which they buy in the town. The costume of the 
woman differs in nothing from that of the man, except that he wears 
a hat and she a sort of cap, which is shaped almost like a sugar loaf. 
A piece of bear's ham, and moose flesh, with fish and all sorts of 
birds, mostly roasted on a wooden spit, from which they eat their meal 
and then throw it in the fire, are the principal dishes. Bread they 
have very seldom, and they only carry it occasionally from the town 
as a present for their children. They prepare a brown sugar from the 
sap of a tree which is somewhat like a birch, and with it they sweeten 
their spring water, which is then their favourite drink, after rum ; and 
in fact I have found this, as well as the remainder of their meals, very 
much to my taste. 

When the French were masters of this neighbourhood, they sent 
missionaries from Quebeck to convert the natives to Christianity, so you 
still sometimes meet some who talk a little French, and who, when they 
hear the sound of the bell, strike their breasts, make the sign of the 
cross, and say au nom de dieu du pere, du fils et du saint esprit very 
devoutly. This, however, is all that you can notice of their conver- 
sion ; for you meet with no other knowledge or practice of religion 
among them. I have not found, however, that they worship idols ; 
but to express duties and make oaths they point to their hearts and 
towards heaven. 

The English have not yet engaged in the conversion of the heathen ; 
but very few of them understand English, so that you have to com- 
municate with them principally through signs. The colony, which con- 
sists entirely of Englishmen and a few Germans, knows how to profit 
greatly in small trade by the good nature of these Indians ; yet you very 
seldom find an Indian who has so much confidence in a European as to 
decide to live with him, or even to work with him for a time. Strange 
customs of theirs are told on all sides ; but you must be tired already 
of reading my letter. So I will just bring it to a close, and if I have 
an opportunity, send you more of the like by another ship. Fare- 
well ! Remember me to my friends who still think of me ; the others 
were not my friends. I am now reading Father Horace, but with 
much correctness and much expression. I read him with more energy 
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than my old rector could put into him with all his praise, especially the 
ode which is now my favourite 

Anguslam amici pauperiem — 

"VVhy ? I make the experiment every day, and stick to it that such a 
journey, such a campaign, are a fine commentary over passages like ; 
tnsequitur clamor que virum stridor que rudentum ; try and picture it to 
yourself as clearly as I can imagine it. 

You ask whether I would not willingly exchange my bit of experi- 
ence for a warm room, a good furred dressing-gown, a Tpreiiy girl, and 
a good little profitable office and its appendages. That I cannot decide 
off hand ? Probably ! Farewell. 

The subject of the alleged discovery of America by the 
Northmen was then introduced, being suggested by the re- 
cent unveiling of a public statue in Boston commemorative of 
Leif Ericson. After an interesting discussion, in which several 
members of the Society took part, it was voted that the sub- 
ject be referred to a committee ; and Messrs. Deane, Haynes, 
and Goodell were appointed. Dr. Deane declined serving. 

Senator Hoar alluded to a statue of General Lafayette, 
which was about to be erected in Washington, and which was 
the work of two of the most eminent living sculptors of France. 
This bronze colossal statue is to stand on the top of a monu- 
ment, and around its base are to be placed the figures of four 
compatriots of Lafayette during the Revolution. Senator Hoar 
suggested that the members of the Commission having charge 
of this matter would be glad to learn the opinion of this Society 
in regard to the four persons who should be selected. The 
names of several distinguished Frenchmen were mentioned ; 
and the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, Mr. Winsor, and Dr. Everett 
were chosen as a committee to report upon the subject at the 
next meeting. 

Dr. McKenzie spoke of a recent visit which he had made 
to Towcester, the birthplace of Thomas Shepard, in England. 
He saw the fine old church in which Shepard was baptized, 
and the record of his baptism in the parish register. The old- 
est part of the church dates from the twelfth or thirteenth 
century. Near by is the old schoolhouse, which was once a 
part of a monastic establishment. Much of the old wall now 
surrounds the yard, and many of the niches which contained 
images remain. In the old schoolroom, at one end, is a recess 
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or cell in which refractory pupils were formerly confined. No 
recollection of Sbepard was found among the people. 

Mr. Salisbury and Dr. Deane spoke of the monument to 
John Smith in St. Sepulchre's, London. 

Dr. Deane exhibited an early map of New England, known 
as Hubbard's map, and submitted some notes respecting it. 

Notes on Huhbard^s Map of New England. 

Mr. President, — Dr. Green showed me the other day 
a copy of Hubbard's map of New England, which he had 
recently purchased at a bookshop in town, and asked me if 
it was an original impression, as some fac-similes had been 
made of the map. I was able to assure him that it was a 
genuine impression and a perfect example of the edition of 
the map known as the '' Wine Hills " map. Hubbard's map, 
which is a wood-cut twelve by fifteen inches in size, was 
made for his " Narrative of the Troubles with the Indians in 
New England, . . . Boston : Printed by John Foster in the 
year 1677." ^Under the letter-press title of the map, in the 
upper right-hand corner of it, we read : '' A Map of New 
England, Being the first that ever was here cut, and done 
by the best Pattern that could be had, which being in some 
places defective it made the other less exact: yet doth it 
sufficiently shew the Scituation of the Countrey, and conven- 
iently well the distance of Places." The map was drawn to 
illustrate the history of King Philip's War, and with particu- 
lar reference to a table of explanations at page 133 et seq. of 
the book, where the map is mentioned. And here I would 
refer to a valuable note of Judge Davis in the Appendix 
(pp. 463-466) of his edition of *' Morton's Memorial," pub- 
lished in 1826, where a full description is given of the sev- 
eral settlements which were ravaged by the enemy during 
this conflict. Judge Davis has prefixed to his volume a copy 
of Hubbard's map. 

Two editions of this map were issued from two separate 
wood-cuts, and impressions from each are described as the 
'' Wine Hills " map and the " White Hills " map, — all the 
copies of one edition containing the error of " Wine Hills," 
for " White Hills," as applied to a representation of our well- 
known New Hampshire mountains. The " White Hills " 
edition is a trifle larger than the other. 
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The question as to which edition of this map was first issued 
seems to have found no trustworthy answer ; at least I have 
seen no good reason given for an opinion. I should mention 
here that Hubbard's book, the *' Narrative of the Troubles," 
was reprinted in London the same year, with corrections, 
and with a slight change in the titlepage ; ^ and the opinion 
is held that a new edition of the map — one of the two men- 
tioned above — was cut anew in London for that edition of the 
book. If that opinion is correct, and if a certain number of 
copies of the London edition and of the Boston edition of 
Hubbard's book, with the maps, could be found, showing 
from their appearance and their places of deposit that they 
were as intact as when they came from the hands of the origi- 
nal binder, some light might be thrown upon the question 
as to which of the two maps was originally placed in each. 
But it is very difficult to find such volumes in this instance as 
in that of other books. For if they escape the contingencies 
of careless usage and the blight of time, they do not escape the 
hand of the spoiler, — I mean the book-dealer, — who often robs 
Peter to pay Paul, in filling orders for his custoi:^iers ; and the 
work of mutilation goes on. Books are robbed of their integ- 
rity, and those volumes for which the robbery is made, owing 
to ignorance or indifference, are often supplied with illustra- 
tions — maps and plates — which do not belong to them. This 
is an evil greatly to be deplored, for historical investigation is 
often thwarted by the existence of such books. Some thirty 
or more years ago Mr. James Lenox instituted an inquiry to 
find out what particular maps, in their several editions, be- 
longed to, or were originally inserted in, the different books or 
tracts of Captain John Smith. I assisted him in the inquiry. 
He had all of Smith's books in their several editions, and all 
of the maps, though not all of the several issues of the maps, 
in his own library. But probably few if any one of the maps 
belonged to the volume which contained it, and the informa- 
tion sought for was obtained only by extensive research, — by 
comparison and analysis. Smith's map of New England was 
found to exist in nine different conditions ; and the only ex- 
ample we could find of the map in its original state as inserted 
in the *' Description of New England," in 1616, was in a copy 
of that tract in the Prince Library belonging to the Old South 

1 " The Present State of New England, being a Narrative of the Troubles," 
etc. London, 1677. 
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Church in Boston. Prince bought this tract in London in the 
early part of the last century. The circumstances of its his- 
tory were favorable to its preservation, and it had escaped the 
hands of the spoiler. 

As regards the question we are considering, it seems improb- 
able that any trustworthy facts exists of the nature here indi- 
cated, to enable us to answer it with certainty, and we must 
proceed with other evidence. But I wish here to state one 
fact which I think is not without its weight. More than forty 
3^ears ago I bought of Henry Stevens, before he went to 
London, a copy of Hubbard's "Narrative of the Troubles," 
published in Boston, with a copy of the map, and with the ser- 
mon at the end. The book was apparently in its original condi- 
tion, just as it came from the hands of the binder. The map 
was the " Wine Hills " map. I have it now. Afterward 
I procured a fine copy of the London edition of the book, 
which had no map. 

The two editions of Hubbard's map are briefly described by 
Thomas W. Field in a catalogue of books entitled " An Essay 
towards an Indian Bibliography," New York, 1873, on pages 
178 and 179. After expressing the opinion that beyond a 
doubt there were two editions of the map, and thence inferring 
that one 'of them must have been executed for the London 
edition of the text, he proceeds to say that " no bibliographer 
would hesitate to declare that the one executed in the best 
manner is the one engraved in London. It is evident on the 
slightest inspection," he proceeds, " that this is the one hav- 
ing ' Wine Hills ' engraved below the title in place of ' White 
Hills,' as in the other more rudely executed one. In the first, 
the letters are more perfectly formed, the shading is finer, and 
the lines representing the ocean sharper, clearer, and more 
than twice the number of the other." 

The superiority here claimed for the execution of the "Wine 
Hills " map may perhaps hold good as to the lines representing 
the ocean, and possibly in other respects. But if Mr. Field 
had instituted a closer and more extended comparison of the 
two maps, particularly as to the legends or names of towns and 
places delineated on them, it could not have escaped his atten- 
tion that the " Wine Hills" map was the ruder, — that is, the 
more imperfect, as I shall proceed to show. And here I may 
be permitted to mention that I had an opportunity several years 
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ago — I find by some memoranda it was in 1872 — to examine 
and compare copies of the two editions of the map, and in 
some notes which I then made, after speaking of my own 
copy, a " Wine Hills " copy, I say : " I have noticed another 
map of Hubbard, a corrected one^ evidently struck from a new 
wood-cut ; the former one, or at least that from which my copy 
was struck, being very imperfect. Mr. Lenox has a copy of 
each, both inserted in Boston editions of this work. One map 
has ' Wine Hills ; ' the other, ' White Hills.' " Mr. Lenox had 
sent me these to examine. 

I will here give the result of an examination of the two 
maps, or the two editions, as regards the legends placed upon 
them, in two lists. The same names placed under the " Wine 
Hills '' map are given as corrected on the " White Hills" map. 



Wine Hills Map. 

The Wine Hills 

Newhauen ^ 

Stonttoai 

Pequid Gauntry 

Prouidene ^ 

Newper 

Moiint : hope 

Tauton 

Sandw^^ 

Wajusei Hill 

Lancasten 

Haueril ^ 

Piseatequa 

WinteT Harbor 

Waburn 

Billeriea 

Brodford 

Newbari 

Portsin 

Merimaek 

Ipswieh 



White Hills Map, 

The White Hills 

Newhaven 

Stoniton 

Pequid Country 

Providenc ^ 

Newport 

Mount : hope 

Tan ton 

Sandwic^ 

Wajuset Hill. 

Lancaster 

Haveril 

Piseatequa 

Winter Harbor 

Woburn 

Billeriea 

Bradford 

Newbury 

Portsm 

Merimaek 

Ipswieh. 



1 This use of the letter u for v had been obsolete in all printing-offices for 
many years before the time this map was cut, hence the correction in the next 
list. The custom lingered later in manuscripts, and Hubbard may have so writ- 
ten it. 

2 The e is imperfect, and there was no space on the map for the final e. 

3 There was no space for the final letter; and "Portsmouth,"' below, was 
abbreviated into "Portsm" for want of room. 
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Is it too much to say that these two lists of names show, to 
a demonstration, that the '* Wine Hills " map was first cut, and 
that the errors on that map were corrected on the " White 
Hills " map ? It is true that some of the names in the cor- 
rected list need further correction, and a few other names 
were still overlooked ; but there is certainly a nearer approach 
to accuracy than is attained in the other list. 

It is difficult to account for these errors on the " Wine 
Hills" map, for we should naturally expect to find as good 
spelling there as in the text of the book, which was set up in 
John Foster's printing-office. But it is quite likely that the 
map was drawn under the direction of Mr. Hubbard, and that 
he supplied the names to be cut, and that his handwriting, 
which was not plain, could not be easily read by the graver, 
who made witchwork with part at least of the copy. And the 
whole edition may have been struck off and prepared for dis- 
tribution before the reverend author was aware of the errors 
it contained. '\The author's long and necessary absence from 
the press, together with the difficulty of reading his hand," 
was the excuse given by Foster for numerous errors in the text 
of the book, which contained two tables of Errata. 

After part of the edition of the Narrative was sent out, 
several pages of the text in signature M were cancelled, and 
other pages, partly unnumbered, substituted for the remain- 
ing unissued sheets ; so that it may be said that there were 
two separate issues of the Boston edition of the book.^ The 
London edition conformed to the later issue, and most of 
the errors in the two tables were corrected. Mr. Lenox had 
one of each of these Boston issues, which I collated; and 
each had a copy of the map, — one of the^' Wine Hills " edi- 
tion, and the other of the " White Hills " edition. His cop3^ 
of the second issue was the Ternaux copy, which came to 
him through Rich, and had the "Wine Hills " map, which Mr. 
Lenox thought might have been a later insertion. His copy 
•of the London edition had no map. 

It is not improbable that the second edition of the map, cor- 
recting the errors of the first edition in the only way in which 
they could be corrected, was also " here cut," as its title reads. 
It seems evident that both editions were cut by the same 

1 See a further collation by Mr. Field in his book cited above, p. 179. 

8 
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graver, and neither has an English look. Besides, Parkhurst, 
the publisher of the London edition of the book, would 
scarcely prepare and issue a map with such a misleading title, 
and with no explanation, though he might be willing to give 
to purchasers of the book a copy of the map if he had been 
furnished with copies by the Boston proprietor for this pur- 
pose. The London edition as well as the Boston edition of 
the book requires the map to illustrate the table mentioned 
above, yet it is often said that copies of the London edition 
seldom have the map. 

'' The author's long and necessary absence from the press " 
must mean, one would think, something more than the incon- 
veniences of a residence twenty-five miles from Boston, where 
the printing was going on. He may have been confined by 
iUness. Mr. Felt says^ that '' Mr. Hubbard was on a visit to 
England in 1678, and was probably there to superintend the 
publishing of this work," and that " he returned from this 
voyage by October, to the great satisfaction of his parishion- 
ers." This implies that he was in England sometime during 
the year 1677. Perhaps he was; but he must have been 
here at home during the first half of this year, engaged in 
preparing his book for the press, and then in tabulating the 
errors discovered in the text, and in revising the cancels for 
the reissue, a copy of which was used, as we have seen, in 
printing the London edition.^ 

1 History of Ipswich, pp. 228, 229. 

2 In Hubbard's Preface to his History of New England, written in 1682 or 
1683, he says : " The compiler of this History was first carried into the country of 
New England about forty-eight years since, all which time he hath spent in that 
part of the world, save two or three years when he was absent in his native 
country." He came over with his father in 1635. (See Savage's Genealogical 
Dictionary.) I do not find that Mr. Felt gives any further information as to 
Hubbard's absences in England, neither is he very definite as to the time of his 
going and returning at the period we are now upon. He preached the Election 
Sermon in Boston, May 3, 1676 ; and the narrative of events which he is here 
drawing up covers the whole of that year, and comes down to April, 1677, — 
below even the date of the dedication of his book, " From my study 16th, 12th, 
1676 " (that is, 16 Feb., 1677, N. S.), or of the date of the colonial license, which is 
" March 29, 1677.'* It has been conjectured that the author sailed for England 
about May (Drake's reprint of Hubbard's Narrative, I. xxii.) ; and if he was at 
home by October, 1678, he was absent but about seventeen months. But could he 
have sailed in May with the printed volume of his Narrative in hand 1 Let us see. 
After the book was written, and the colonial license of March 29th obtained, it 
had to be set up in Foster's office in Boston, and printed. It is certain that by 
Sept. 14, 1677, — we do not know how long before, — the book had come from 
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The map of Hubbard was a rude affair, and reminds one of 
the old wood-cuts of the previous century. Wood's map in 
the " New Englands Prospect," 1634, is the nearest approach 
to it of a more recent date that I have noticed. The author 
of the map says that it was " done by the best pattern that 
could be had." I am not aware of any published map that 
could have afforded him any assistance.^ 

Hubbard's map is now rare in both editions ; but, so far as my 
experience goes, the " White Hills" is far rarer than the other. 
I have never seen but two copies of it. One of these was 
presented to the Historical Society in 1801, pasted on a thin 
sheet of wood which, becoming split, has now been rebacked ; 
but portions of it are wanting.^ 

Both these maps had become so rare and desirable that the 
late Henry Stevens, the eminent bibliographer and book-dealer 
of London, who used to advertise himself as from his " Nug- 

the press, as Increase Mather mentions it under that date in the preface to his 
" Relation of the Troubles." After the printing came the detection of errors, 
the cancelling of sheets, and the substitution of newly written matter for the 
text, also to be set up and printed, as we have seen, while copies had to be bound 
to be sent or taken to England in preparation for the London edition. In view 
of all these facts and dates is it reasonable to suppose that the author and printer 
could accomplish all this in time for the former to start on a voyage to his native 
shores, or for him to send a copy of his book thither, much before the middle of 
the autumn of that year ? For it will be remembered that it was not the first 
issue from Foster's press that was sent, but a copy with several leaves revised, 
which it took time to prepare, rendering quite improbable the suggestion I have 
somewhere seen, that the Boston and the London editions, or parts of them, were 
set up simultaneously from manuscript copies. The tabulated errors in the Bos- 
ton copies, not all of which are typographical, and which run through the book 
from page 1 onward in both parts, were principally corrected in the London 
edition ; yet the errors for the second part, in the first table, seem to have 
escaped notice, and a few others in the first part. But then L'Estrange's license 
on the back of the titlepage of the London imprint, " The Present State of New 
England," etc., reads " June 27, 1677 ; " and that is the true date of the license, 
as the work was entered at Stationer's Hall by Thomas Parkhurst, July 2, 1677, 
being stated as licensed by Roger L'Estrange. This was probably done on the 
exhibition of a titlepage merely, and before the London edition was printed. 

1 Some complimentary verses prefixed to Hubbard's volume — signed '* B. T." 
and attributed to Benjamin Thompson, of Braintree, born 1642, died 1714 — end 
with the following lines : — 

" Moxon, who drew two Globes, or whosoere. 
Must make a third, or else the old ones tear, 
To find a Room for thy new Map, by which 
Thy Friends and Country all thou dost enrich.'* 

2 Dodd, Mead, & Co., of New York, advertised in a catalogue of Americana 
issued in October, 1887, a fine copy of the " Narrative of the Troubles," which 
contained, as they wrote me, an original " White Hills" map, for $400; and they 
have since sold it. 
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getory, 4 Trafalgar Square," in 1872 procured fac-similes of 
each to be made by Harris. One each of these he advertised 
in a catalogue of books to be sold at auction by Puttick & 
Simpson in November of that year (Nos. 1959 and 1960), and 
he describes them as being so well done, on old paper, as to be 
with difficulty distinguished from the original. He says that 
the Wine Hills is the London edition. In a note to me calling 
my attention to this statement of Mr. Stevens, Mr. Lenox 
says : " It only proves what Mr. Stevens's opinion is, but he 
has means at hand of deciding in what volumes the different 
maps are found. ... I shall order the two maps from Mr. 
Stevens's catalogue as a curiosity, yet perhaps some one may 
outbid me." Have I not shown that Mr. Stevens was in 
error ? 

Mr. Stevens continued to furnish these fac-similes to book- 
buyers for many years. They were almost as good as originals. 
The Brinley sale reveals a copy of each inserted in a volume of 
the " Narrative." The Barlow catalogue reveals one ; and in 
the Cooke sale, four years ago, a copy of the " White Hills " 
map was inserted in a good example of the " Narrative of the 
Troubles " as an original. And it was bought by Harvard 
College as an original, and of course exhibited as an original ; 
but a few moments' examination recently convinced both the 
Librarian and myself that it was one of Stevens's fac-similes.^ 
A number of what are called fac-similes of the map have been 
made in Boston, but all from the " Wine Hills " map. Judge 
Davis's copy was made from one accompanying the " Narrative 
of the Troubles ; " that is, the Boston edition. It was a litho- 
graph by Pendleton, and was not a good fac-simile. It wa^ 
published for an historical, not a bibliographical purpose, and 
some of the errors were corrected. The late William B. Fowle 
published a copy of the map on a sheet with another map, in 
1846, from a " Wine Hills" exemplar; as did Samuel G. Drake, 
in 1865, in his new edition of Hubbard's book ; and Dr. Palfrey 
inserted a rude photograph of the same in a reduced form in 
the third volume of his " History of New England," 1864, from 
a copy in my possession. Mr. Field, whose book I have cited 

1 I was afterwards confirmed in this opinion by seeing, within the border of 
the map, on the lower side, these words : " Fac Sim. by I. Harris, Junr.'^ I have 
also procured a copy of this map myself. They were probably produced by the 
lithographic process. 
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above, had seen a copy of each of these two maps or editions, 
and caused a photolithographic copy of one of them — he does 
not say which — to be made for comparison. 

Mr. John C. Ropes communicated a memoir which he had 
prepared of the late Hon. John C. Gray ; and Dr. Green 
presented, on behalf of the Rev. Edward G. Porter, who 
was travelling in the East, memoirs of the late Hon. Charles 
Hudson and Mr. John C. Phillips, which he had written 
during his absence from the country. 
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MEMOIR 

OF THE 

HON. JOHN CHIPMAN GRAY, LL,D. 

BY JOHN C. ROPES. 



John Chipman Gray, son of William and Elizabeth (Chip- 
man) Gray, was born in Salem, Dec. 26, 1793, and named for 
his maternal grandfather, John Chipman,^ of Marblehead, 
barrister at law. His father was the well-known merchant, 
whose enterprise and sagacity acquired for him one of the 
largest fortunes in New England. Among his brothers was 
the late Mr. Francis C. Gray, a distinguished member of this 
Society. 

Entering Harvard College in 1807, in the same class with 
Edward Everett, the Rev, Nathaniel L. Frothingham, Charles 
P. Curtis, and Dr. Edward Reynolds, he was giaduated in 
1811. After leaving college he studied law. In 1815, on the 
conclusion of the war with England, he went abroad. He 
remained in Europe about three years, returning in 1818. 
On the 23d of December in that year he was admitted a 

1 The following is the epitaph on John Chipman in the Eastern Cemetery at 
Portland in the State of Maine, formerly Falmouth, in the Province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, 1768 : — 

JOHN CHIPMAN, Esq*- 

Barrister at Law 

WAS BORN October 23«>- A. D. 1722, 

AND DIED July 1". A. D. 1768, 

OP AN Apoplexy 

Wrra WHICH HE WAS SUDDENLY SEIZED, 

IN THE Court House 
IN Falmouth, 

WHILE HE was ARGUING A CAUSE 

bepore the Superior Court of Judicature &o. ^. 

then sitting. 

to the remembrance op his great learning 

uniform integrity 

and singular humanity and benevolence 

this monument is dedicated 

by a number of his brethren 

AT 

THE Bar. 
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member of the bar, having read, as appears from a memo- 
randum among his papers, sixty-six law-books. The study 
of the law was viewed by him chiefly as a necessary means 
of acquiring a knowledge of our system of government and of 
the practical working of our politics ; and while he never 
engaged in practice, his familiarity with legal principles and 
methods was of great value to him in his many years of useful 
service in the City Council and in the Legislature. 

Not long after his admission to the bar he was married to 
Miss Elizabeth Pickering Gardner, a daughter of Samuel P. 
and Rebecca Russell (Lowell) Gardner, whose mansion-house 
in Summer Street, on the site of the present store of C. F. 
Hovey & Co., many of us well remember. Mrs. Gray was 
born in 1799, and died on June 8, 1879. They had no issue. 

On the death of his father, in 1825, Mr. Gray came into 
possession of what was for those days an ample fortune. He 
established his residence in Summer Street on the corner of 
Otis Place ; and here he lived, during the winter seasons, for 
more than forty years. When the demands of business com- 
pelled the surrender of that quarter of the city to mercantile 
occupations, Mr. Gray removed in the year 1866 to No. 61 
Mount Vernon Street, where he passed the remainder of his 
life, and where he died. 

His summers were always passed in Cambridge. About the 
time that he began to live in Summer Street, he inherited an 
estate in Cambridge on the corner of Brattle Street and Fresh 
Pond Lane, where he followed with great interest and scien- 
tific thoroughness his favorite pursuits of horticulture and ag- 
riculture. To these studies he throughout his life devoted 
much time and attention ; and his experimental researches and 
scientific methods contributed, it is believed, not a little to- 
wards the astonishing development in these directions which 
we have witnessed in our time. In 1827 he became a member 
of the Massachusetts Society for the Promotion of Agricul- 
ture, and from 1846 to his resignation of the office in 1856, he 
was its President. He was one of the original founders of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, and from 1829, the year 
of its establishment, to 1833, was its Vice-President. In 1834 
he delivered an oration before this Society. He was also a 
well-known and useful writer on these topics. In a volume 
of his " Essays, Agricultural and Literary," published in 1856, 
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are to be found papers on New England Agriculture, on 
Forest Trees, on Orchards, and a remarkably interesting 
paper on the Climate of New England. In his preface to 
this collection the author seeks to recommend his favorite 
studies. " It may be safely said," he well remarks, " that no 
one ever regretted the time given to agricultural or horticul- 
tural pursuits, or ascribed to them any other than a soothing, 
purifying, and ennobling influence on the heart and mind." 

But Mr. Gray was by no means absorbed in out-door life. 
He was a constant student and a wide reader. His library 
was large and well selected. His tastes were eminently schol- 
arly. He was familiar with the classical authors. He was 
versed in the principal modern languages. His habits were 
always those of a literary man. He never lost his appetite for 
learning. He was found one day in the college library after 
he was eighty years old, reading most attentively a strange- 
looking work ; it was an Icelandic grammar. In 1821, when 
only twenty-seven years of age, he delivered the Phi Beta 
Kappa oration at Cambridge. He was all his life greatly in- 
terested in the College, and was for seven years, from 1847 to 
1854, a member of the Board of Overseers. The volume to 
which we have just referred contains essays on Dante and on 
Demosthenes, and a paper on College Education. The first 
two are valuable and careful essays. The latter paper is 
interesting as being one of the earliest discussions of the 
Elective System in our Colleges. 

In 1841 he became a member of this Society. In 1855 he 
was made a Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. In 1856 Harvard College conferred upon him the 
degree of Doctor of Laws. 

Recognizing, as he did, to the full, the claims of the com- 
munity upon educated men of wealth and leisure, he early 
entered upon the career of public service which for nearly 
thirty years he pursued with so much credit to himself and 
advantage to the city and to the Commonwealth. In 1822, 
the year in which Boston received her city charter, he delivered 
the first of the annual Fourth of July Orations before the City 
Government. His topic was naturally suggested by the 
change in the form of government which had just been accom- 
plished, and it was treated in a wise and enlightened spirit. 
From 1824 to 1828 he was a member of the City Council. In 
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the years 1828, 1829, 1830, and 1834 he represented Boston 
in the Massachusetts House of Representatives. In 1832 he 
was a member of the Governor's Council. In 1835 and 1836 
he was one of the Senators from the county of Suffolk. The 
next year, 1837, he returned to the House, and served there 
four years continuously, and again in 1843 and 1844. In 1845 
and 1846 he was again in the State Senate. For the three 
years beginning with 1848 he resumed his seat in the House of 
Representatives, and was re-elected for the last time to that 
branch of the Legislature in 1852. In 1853 he w^s a mem- 
ber of the Convention called to revise the Constitution of 
Massachusetts. 

It is not often that we see such a record as this of long and 
faithful service rendered to any community. Five years in the 
City Council, fourteen years in the House of Representatives, 
four in the Senate, one in the Governor's Council, and one 
in the Constitutional Convention, are certainly a remarkable 
showing ; and it hardly needs to be said that all Mr. Gray's 
work was conscientiously and unostentatiously done. He had 
no ends of his own to gain ; his only object was to be of use 
to the community. In this he was eminently successful. His 
particular department was finance : he was a recognized au- 
thority on the Committee of Ways and Means. There was not 
much fame to be won in this line of effort, but then Mr. Gray 
cared nothing for fame. There was great need of practical 
sagacity and careful work, and it suited the turn of Mr. Gray's 
mind and disposition to take hold of this task and perform it 
modestly and thoroughly. 

But it would be a mistake to suppose that he was indiffer- 
ent to the great questions that during his long life were agi- 
tating the country. In his early days he was a moderate 
Federalist. Later in life he was a Whig, and he belonged to 
the anti-slavery wing of that party. He was one of those who 
thought that Mr. Webster went too far in his 7th of March 
speech in 1850. When the Whig party broke up, as it did 
shortly after the election of President Pierce, Mr. Gray had no 
hesitation in allying himself with the Republican party. It 
was one of the fortunate peculiarities of his mental constitution 
that he never had any sentimental or other difficulties in ac- 
cepting the situation, whatever it was. He was no laudator 
temporis acti. While he liked his own old-fashioned ways of liv- 
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ing ; while, in his household and out of it, he would rightly have 
been called a conservative, — he was yet, all through his life 
and down to his latest years, fully aware that the world moves ; 
and no political or other change ever caught him unprepared, 
still less unwilling, from motives of sentimental regret or ven- 
eration, to examine coolly and dispassionately the new situa- 
tion, or to take the course which on such examination seemed 
to be called for. Accordingly, Mr. Gray came at once without 
a sigh or a remonstrance into the ranks of the Republican 
party, and remained as a rule to the end of his days faithful 
to that party. Not that he was at any time of his life, still 
less in the latter part of it, an enthusiastic party-man, — far 
from it ; but he accepted party government, as he accepted 
many other things in life, philosophically, and contentedly 
made the best of it, as being in his judgment, in the then 
existing state of the country, a preferable course to that of 
complete independency of individual political action. 

Mr. Gray had belonged, as I have said, to the anti-slavery 
wing of the Whig party, but, as may have been inferred from 
the fact of his being a member of that party when it broke up 
in 1854 or 1855, he did not entertain the extreme views on 
the question of slavery which led so many of those who after- 
wards became leaders in the Republican party to leave the 
Whig ranks as early as 1848 and to join the Free Soil move- 
ment ; still less did he sympathize with the Abolitionists. 
In his mind, the Whig party could be relied upon to check 
the aggressions of the slavery propaganda, and it was therefore 
bad policy for the North to weaken it by seceding from it and 
getting up a new organization. There was, to his thinking, 
nothing that the new organization could do which the Whig 
party could not do quite as well, and would not be perfectly 
willing to do. Hence he remained with the Whigs till the 
collapse of that famous party. From similar motives he sought 
to strengthen and to maintain the Republican party when that 
was once established, and all the steps taken by President 
Lincoln for the abolition of slavery were cordially welcomed 
by him. For the Abolitionists — those critics and revilers of 
every man who undertook the responsibilities and cares of the 
administration of the Government — a man of Mr. Gray's 
character and public spirit could entertain nothing but hearty 
and decided condemnation. 
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Mr. Gray was an exceedingly conscientious man, whose 
sense of justice was remarkably clear. In his charities he was 
painstaking, and his alms were always judiciously bestowed. 
In all that he did in this way he was unostentatious and 
reticent. 

In his religious views he was a Unitarian. He was quite 
content to acknowledge his ignorance on many of the matters 
insisted upon by theologians. But he always retained his 
belief in the Divine and providential care and government of 
the world, and his whole attitude of mind in this regard was 
that of an earnest and reverent man. 

Mr. Gray's health was never robust, yet he suffered little 
from the ordinary infirmities of old age. His sight, his hear-» 
ing, his quickness of mind, his power of memory remained 
unimpaired to the last. Finally, however, his strength failed, 
and on the 3d of March, 1881, after an illness of about three 
weeks, he died. In the previous December he had attained 
the great age of eighty-seven years. 

Nothing was more interesting than to watch how in the last 
few years of his life his characteristic mental traits remained 
absolutely unaffected by old age. He still continued to find 
interest and delight in books, in affairs, in the many subjects 
which engage the world of literature and furnish topics for 
scholarly discussion. Nor was he in any way restricted to 
subjects with which he had long been familiar. New facts 
and new theories could always obtain a hearing from him. 
Rarely would one find a man of fourscore so perfectly open to 
conviction, so entirely willing to entertain new views, so fully 
accepting the fact that things have changed and are constantly 
changing. He always kept up with the times. In Massachu- 
setts politics particularly, in which, owing to his many years 
of service to the Commonwealth, he was always greatly inter- 
ested, his knowledge of what was going on was always fresh 
and accurate, and his views were formed with reference to the 
demands of the time. All those who had the privilege of 
knowing him well during the last part of his life must also 
bear testimony to his mental hopefulness and cheerfulness. 
One never rose from a conversation with him without a re- 
newed confidence in the final triumph of the better elements 
in society. 
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MEMOIR 

OF THE 

HON. CHAKLES HUDSON. 

BY EDWARD G. PORTER. 



The career of Charles Hudson is an interesting proof of the 
facility with which a New England man, well endowed by 
nature and guided by an earnest purpose, has been able to 
succeed in various distinct and honorable callings without par- 
ticular technical training for any one of them. The character 
of an American life has hitherto favored this versatile exhibi- 
tion of native talent, though it is becoming more and more 
difficult for any one to repeat the experiment with much pros- 
pect of success. 

At different periods in his life Mr. Hudson was a farmer, 
a schoolmaster, a preacher, a controversialist, a politician, an 
editor, a statesman, and an historian. That he acquired dis- 
tinction in each of these positions (except perhaps the first, 
for which he seems to have had no particular inclination) is 
owing to the fact that he devoted himself with rare ability 
and zeal to whatever he undertook ; and in passing from one 
sphere of public service to another he always carried with him 
the same qualities of independent judgment, personal integrity, 
untiring industry, and lofty patriotism with which he started 
in life. 

Charles Hudson was born in Marlborough, Massachusetts, 
Nov. 14, 1795, of good old New England stock. His father, 
Stephen Hudson, was a Revolutionary soldier, one of ei^ht 
sons, who all took up arms in defence of their country. His 
mother was Louisa Williams, whose ancestors were among the 
earliest settlers of Marlborough. 

Though brought up on a farm, Mr. Hudson managed to find 
time for books, of which, at that early day, there was a very 
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limited supply in the ordinary country home. With his first 
earnings he bought a copy of Pike's Arithmetic, which he 
studied with great delight. After attending the winter school 
of his native town he had the advantage of a course of study 
at Leicester Academy, where he formed the acquaintance of 
several well-known persons who became his life-long friends. 
During these years he met his expenses by teaching school in 
various places. 

In 1819 Mr. Hudson was ordained to the Universalist min- 
istry, and began to preach at Danvers. Soon after, he ac- 
cepted a call to Westminster, where he remained many years, 
partly in ministerial and partly in political life. While here, 
he took an active share in the theological debate of the time, 
and published numerous controversial letters and essays. He 
wrote popular articles for the local newspapers, and frequently 
addressed Agricultural and other societies. He also became 
much interested in the Academy at Westminster, and made 
an orrery to illustrate a course of lectures which he gave 
before it. 

Mr. Hudson was married in 1825 to Ann Rider, of Shrews- 
bury, who died a few years later. In 1830 he married her 
sister, Martha B. Rider, who survives him. From 1828 to 
1833 he was a member of the House of Representatives, and 
then for six years of the Senate, after which he was transferred 
to the Governor's Council for two years. Such was his fame 
in the political arena that he now abandoned the ministry alto- 
gether, and was chosen representative to Congress for four 
successive terms, covering the eventful period from 1841 to 
1849. Here he was associated with Webster, Clay, Calhoun, 
Lincoln, Douglas, and other noted men of the time. His 
speeches were calm, logical, and manly productions, discussing 
with keen analysis the great national questions then in dispute, 
such as the tariff, the annexation of Texas, the Mexican War, 
and the right of excluding slavery from the Territories. He 
was long the champion of his party in Worcester County, 
where he went from town to town in successive political cam- 
paigns, meeting everywhere with the heartiest welcome from 
his constituents. 

Politically Mr. Hudson occupied a leading position among 
the moderate anti-slavery Whigs of Massachusetts. For the 
sake of union, he could not go as far as the "Conscience 
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Whigs," who were led by C. P. Adams, Palfrey, Sumner, 
Stephen C. Phillips, Henry Wilson, and Charles Allen. 
Neither, on the other hand, was he as pronounced a conserva- 
tive as Mr. Winthrop, S. H. Walley, J. T. Stevenson, and 
others who represented an important section of the Whig 
party. 

At the famous Whig State Convention held in Faneuil Hall 
in September, 1846, when many notable speeches were made, 
Mr. Hudson was chosen with great unanimity as president of 
the Convention. In his opening address he denounced the 
policy of the Polk Administration, and strenuously urged the 
necessity of united councils among the Whigs, closing with 
the following words : — 

"We are a conservative class. We profess to be governed by the 
Constitution and by the laws of the land. We cannot, it is true, abolish 
the institution of slavery in the States where it is beyond our control. 
But we can say effectually to that institution, as Jehovah said to the 
ocean of old, ' Hitherto shalt thou come and no farther, and here shall 
thy proud waves be stayed ; ' and no lover of our institutions, no friend 
of the Constitution, North or South, East or West, has any cause to 
object to this course. We abide by the spirit of the Constitution, and 
so far as it contains guarantees, those guarantees we hold sacred until 
the instrument can be amended ; but when asked to go farther than 
this, to build up and sustain an institution which our fathers merely 
tolerated, we ought to say that we will give no countenance to such a 
measure, and that slavery shall not be extended over a solitary foot of 
ground where it does not already exist. Whigs of Massachusetts, do 
your duty, and the force of your example will be felt elsewhere. And 
I trust that the day is not far distant when this evil will be forever put 
away from the midst of this people." 

From 1849 to 1853 Mr. Hudson was a naval officer at the 
port of Boston ; and from September, 1862, to September, 
1866, he was an Assessor of Internal Revenue for the Sixth 
District of Massachusetts. In these important positions his 
rare judicial discrimination was brought into service almost 
every hour of the day, and he seldom erred in the exercise of 
his authority. Sometimes an appeal was taken from his deci- 
sions to the Department at Washington, and the parties inter- 
ested were sustained by the Commissioner against Mr. Hudson ; 
but in almost every case he " wrote the Commissioner down," 
and his own original decision remained the law. His pen was 
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a formidable weapon, as his opponents had abundant occasion 
to know in the course of his long public career. That his offi- 
cial conduct was eminently just and acceptable to the people 
is shown by the fact that he was chosen President of the 
Massachusetts Board of Assessors, of the New England Board, 
and also of the Convention of Assessors of the whole country. 
He was also, at different periods, a member of the State Board 
of Education, State Director of the Boston and Albany Rail- 
road, State Commissioner of the Hoosac Tunnel, President of 
the New England Association of the Soldiers of the War of 
1812, President of the Lexington Branch Railroad, and chair- 
man of many large public meetings. 

During the last thirty-two years of his life Mr. Hudson lived 
at Lexington, and became closely identified with the affairs of 
the town, serving often as moderator of the town meetings and 
chairman of the Board of Selectmen. He was instrumental 
with others in organizing the Cary Library and placing it upon 
a permanent financial basis under the care of the town. He 
also did more than any other citizen to secure the present 
Town Hall, though his laborious efforts in this direction en- 
countered strong opposition from certain parts of the town, as 
is often the case in such an enterprise. Mr. Hudson will long 
be remembered as the author of the History of Lexington, a 
work requiring much patient research and careful elaboration. 
The chapters on the events of 1775 are particularly rich and 
instructive. His earlier histories of the towns of Westmin- 
ster and Marlborough are also creditable productions ; and in 
view of his popularity in the home of his youth, we are not 
surprised that when a portion of Marlborough was set off a 
few years ago as a separate town, it readily chose for itself the 
name of Hudson. 

Those who have known well the subject of this memoir will 
recall his large, manly figure, his heavy, measured tread, his 
frugal habits, his simple, though dignified manners, his strong 
will, his great perseverance, and his deliberate, yet forcible way 
of speaking, both in private and in public. He had a large 
fund of anecdote, and his reminiscences of the great statesmen 
of his time whom he had personally known were exceedingly 
entertaining and often quite original. These reminiscences he 
gave in the latter years of his life in a course of lectures which 
was largely attended. Often when seated quietly at home 
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with a few friends he would delineate and dissect the qualities 
of many a public man with as much facility as ever a Bichat 
or Hyrtl dissected the human body. 

Mr. Hudson's last great public service was in connection 
with the celebration of the centennial anniversary of the battle 
of Lexington. To the preparation for this he gave a large 
share of his time as chairman of the town's committee ; and 
his speech at the unveiling of the statues of Hancock and 
Adams was one of the notable events of the day. After that, 
his health gradually became feeble, though his rugged consti- 
tution enabled him to undertake a moderate amount of work 
and to participate more or less in the discussions at town 
meetings to the very end of his life. He died on the 4th of 
May, 1881, aged eighty-five years. He was a member of our 
principal Historical and Antiquarian societies, and took an 
active part in their deliberations. His published works and 
family record are given in a memorial volume by his son-in- 
law, Henry M. Smith, printed at Worcester. A good portrait 
of Mr. Hudson in his later years was painted from life by 
Edgar Parker. 
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MEMOIR 

OF 

JOHN C. PHILLIPS. 

BY EDWARD G. PORTER. 



John Charles Phillips, Jr., son of the Rev. John Charles 
and Harriet Welch Phillips, was born in Boston Oct. 21, 1838, 
in his grandmother Phillips's house, on Beacon Street, where 
the Boston Athenaeum now stands. He was a grandson 
of John Phillips the first mayor of Boston, a nephew of Wen- 
dell Phillips, a great-grandson of William Phillips the Revolu- 
tionary patriot, and a descendant of George Phillips the first 
minister of Watertown, who came to this country in the 
" Arbella " in 1630. His father, who had been settled at 
Weymouth, accepted a call to the pastorate of the Congrega- 
tional Church at Methuen when John was about a year old. 
Here the lad spent the years of his boyhood, receiving his 
early education partly at Mr. BlaisdelFs school in Lawrence, 
from which he entered Phillips Academy at Andover in 1851, 
at the age of thirteen, being one of the youngest boys of his 
class. He was gentle and modest in his deportment, a good 
classical scholar, and a general favorite in the school. 

After finishing his preparatory studies under Dr. Samuel H. 
Taylor, Phillips entered Harvard College in 1854. In addi- 
tion to the prescribed work of his class he accomplished a 
large amount of general reading, and also found time for boat- 
ing and other physical exercises which contributed in no small 
degree to the excellent state of health which he enjoyed at 
this period. The writer of this communication was his room- 
mate, and remembers walking with him from Cambridge to 
Methuen one da}^ during the Thanksgiving recess. 

Daring the winter of his senior year Phillips taught a dis- 
trict school in the town of Bolton, where he had great success 
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both as a teacher and a disciplinarian. Ability in the latter 
direction was needed, as some of his scholars were older and 
stronger than himself, and at first inclined to dispute his 
authority. It is sufficient to say that the young master proved 
equal to the situation, and not only brought the school under 
perfect control, but won the respect and good-will of all the 
members. With this winter's stipend (the first money he ever 
earned) he bought a wedding present for his eldest sister. 

After his graduation with the class of '58, Mr. Phillips went 
into the brokerage office of his brother-in-law Mr. Alfred B. 
Hall. While there he attracted the attention of Mr. R. C. 
Mackay, who offered him a place as clerk in his shipping-house 
on Union Wharf. Here he soon gained the esteem and confi- 
dence of his employer, and the firm advanced him money to 
enable him to make little ventures in the ships. 

In 1860 he was sent out to Calcutta as supercargo on the 
ship " Union,'* Captain Norton, and remained there nearly two 
years as agent, living at No. 55 Radha-Bazaar House in the 
native quarter. The outbreak of the war in America occa- 
sioned him much anxiety, and in 1862 he returned to Boston 
with the intention of entering the army. But the persuasion 
of friends, and the thought that, being an only son and his 
father in delicate health, his first duty lay at home, led him 
to send a substitute to the war. He afterwards, however, 
regretted that he had not gone himself. 

In 1864 Mr. Phillips was sent to England to sell a vessel, 
and the following year he formed a partnership with the 
eldest son of his former employer, under the firm of William 
Mackay & Co. (afterwards Mackay & Phillips), for the trans- 
action of a general commission business in New York. Soon 
after this he made two business voyages to Cuba. The new 
enterprise was fairly remunerative, but not sufficiently so 
to warrant its continuance many years, and he consequently 
started the new firm of John C. Phillips & Co., in conjunction 
with Messrs. Floyd & Stevens, who had been previously asso- 
ciated with him in the Eastern trade. Their dealings were 
chiefly with China and Manilla. He remained in active busi- 
ness until a few months before his death. 

William Phillips, a distant relative, having taken a fancy 
to him upon a slight acquaintance formed at sea, offered to 
give him 150,000, saying that if his business was not satis- 
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factory this sum might help him to make it more so. John 
wrote him in reply that his business was perfectly satisfac- 
tory. His generous relative, however, gave him the money, 
and in addition offered to settle $50,000 more on his wife 
should he decide to marry. In 1873 this gentleman died un- 
married and left our friend a large fortune in trust. He had 
clung to the old English custom of leaving his property to a 
male relative bearing the family name. As there was not a 
Phillips among his first or second cousins, and as his third 
cousin was John's father, who did not need additional property, 
he resolved to make his fourth cousin heir to his estate. 
William Phillips was a Harvard graduate, but had never had a 
home of his own, having roamed extensively over the world 
without forming any special friendships or acquaintances. 
Part of his fortune he had inherited from his father, and part 
from his cousin Edward Phillips. He died in Santa Cruz, hav- 
ing been attended by an English clergyman and the consul, 
who signed the necessary papers as witnesses. 

In 1874, soon after inheriting this fortune, Mr. Phillips 
sailed for Europe, and was married in London the following 
year, October 23, to Anna, daughter of Alanson Tucker, 
Esq., of Boston. The ceremony was performed by Canon 
Kemp at St. James Church, Piccadilly, in the presence of 
a few invited guests. On returning to this country Mr. and 
Mrs. Phillips lived for about a year in New York, and then 
decided to make Boston their home. Being much interested 
in agricultural pursuits, Mr. Phillips bought two or three hun- 
dred acres near Wenham Lake in North Beverly, and soon 
converted what had been a barren hillside into a creditable 
farm. Here on a well-chosen site he built a tine house, in 
which he was accustomed to spend six months of the year. 
He also built a handsome winter residence in Boston, on the 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 

It is gratifying to record the fidelity with which Mr. Phillips 
used the exceptional advantages which fell to his lot. So far 
from being elated by his fortune, he felt that it was placed in 
his hands as a sacred trust. He made himself acquainted with 
the objects of charity which he intended to aid, and then gave 
liberally. As an educated man he was especially interested in 
education, and gave large sums to the well-known academies 
bearing his family name at Andover and Exeter. He was 
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always aiding some relative or friend at school or college. 
He bought a plantation at the South, partly with the hope of 
being able to do some good among the negroes there. He was 
a trustee of Phillips Exeter Academy, the Children's Hospital, 
the Blind Asylum, and the Peabody Museum. He was also 
a director of the Union Bank and of the Boston and Albany 
Railroad. 

The native modesty which characterized our friend's boy- 
hood remained with him through life ; and many of his good 
deeds remained unknown. All who knew him would say 
that he had strong common sense, calm judgment, great self- 
control, and a cheerful disposition. He was a singularly true, 
single-minded man, devoid of ostentation, and earnestly desir- 
ous to do his duty. His business career was marked by a 
high sense of honor and the strictest integrity rather than by 
any bold or brilliant ventures. 

Although not long a member of this Society, Mr. Phillips 
took an interest in its work. His death, which occurred 
March 1, 1885, was caused by a disease of the heart from which 
he had suffered for several years, though many of his nearest 
friends were not aware of it. He left a widow and five chil- 
dren. The accompanying engraving is from a photograph 
taken ten years before his death. 



